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Tue appointment of Major G. S. Merrill as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of John K. Tarbox, seems to be generally ap- 
proved by the press of that State. Mr. Merrill’s ability is conceded, 
and as he has already given satisfaction in important official posi- 
tions, it is highly probable that he will do so in this new field of 
duty. He is not appointed because of his familiarity with the busi- 
ness of insurance, but on the ground of his political claims. Mr. 
Tarbox was appointed under similar conditions, and yet he made 
agood Commissioner. Major Merrill is a young, active, enterpris- 
ing man, and will no doubt readily adapt himself to his new posi- 
tion, 





Ir gives us pleasure to announce that James Yereance, manager 
in this country of the London and Lancashire, has accepted the 
presidency of the Alliance, the brokers’ new company recently 
organized. Mr. Yereance has had the management of the United 
States branch of the London and Lancashire for the past eight 
years, and the position achieved by that company in this country 
is due entirely to the ability, intelligence, application and personal 
popularity of Mr. Yereance. The Alliance is to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon having secured his services as president of the 
company. Mr. Yereance has tendered his resignation of the man- 
agership of the London and Lancashire, to take effect July 1, on 
which date he will enter upon his new pesition. We congratulate 
him upon a change that cannot jail to be an advantageous one as 
well as one personally agreeable to him. 





From New Cumberland, W. Va., a singular natural gas acci- 
dent is reported The Ohio Valley Gas Company had nearly 
completed the laying of mains in the town, and preparations were 
being made to test them, when it became necessary to heat the 
pipe in order to make it fit a curve. While this was being done, 
and the pipe was at a white heat, someone accidentally turned on 
the gas. When the gas reached the spot a terrific explosion oc- 
curred, scattering the huge iron mains in all directions and tearing 
a large hole in the ground. The gas, which was let into the pipe 
at a pressure of 190 pounds, immediately took fire and burned to 
the height of twenty feet. Several workmen and children who 
were standing at the point where the explosion took place were ter- 


rt burned, and four of the men were thrown a distance of twenty 
eet. 





AccorDING to The Boston Globe, out of the 349 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts 175 towns have no means whatever 
of extinguishing fires. On Cape Cod there is no department be- 
tween Plymouth and Provincetown. Barnstable county has but 
one department, that at Provincetown, while Plymouth county has 
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but eleven departments in twenty-seven cities and towns, and 
Bristol county seven departments in nineteen towns. Dukes has 
two departments. Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Worcester 
county towns are best provided. Berkshire has not over half-a- 
dozen departments in its thirty-two towns; Franklin, five depart- 
ments in twenty-six towns ; Hampden, seven departments in twenty 
two towns; Hampshire, seven departments in twenty-three towns. 
Beyond the Connecticut river there are less than a dozen depart- 
ments. 





AccorpDING to The Commercial Bulletin of Boston, P. B. Arm- 
strong, originator, projector, manager and late secretary of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of this city, is buying up, at a 
liberal figure, all the outlying stock available of that company and 
proposes in the near future to have a nice warm corner in it some- 
where for himself—if not at the head of the table, at least in close 
proximity to where the good things are most freely served. - Mr. 
Armstrong is one of those ambitious spirits that will not down at the 
bidding of anyone, and we should not be surprised to see him 
acquire, with the help of friends, a controlling interest in the com- 
pany and give a public exhibition of the farcical comedy of “ The 
Bouncer Bounced.” If rumor is to be believed, things are not 
running as smoothly in the office of the Mutual as they might, and 
it may be that the return of its paternal ancestor is demanded by 
the exigencies of the situation. However that may be, we have 
always regarded the Mutual as an experiment, and were sorry to 
see a change in demonstrators until he had had an opportunity to 
show an achieved success or a demoralizing explosion. Armstrong 
and the Mutual ought to sink or swim together. 





ON the occasion of his inauguration last week, Governor Sawyer 
of New Hampshire, in his first message to the legislature, makes the 
following recommendation: “That the laws be so amended that 
it shall be the duty of the assessors, in valuing property for the 
purpose of taxation, to value buildings and the land upon which 
they are located separately, and that the limit of the insurer’s 
liability, when there is a total loss, shall not exceed three-quarters 
of the assessor’s valuation, except by special agreement between 
the insurer and insured.” This would make the owner to some 
extent a coinsurer of his own property, and naturally impel him to 
take greater precautions to prevent fires. ‘The assessed valuation 
of property is always very much less than its actual value, and prop- 
ertyowners will certainly not consent to any such proposition as 
is made by the Governor. He refers to the heavy losses that have 
occurred in the State recently, and comments upon the withdrawal 
of the foreign insurance companies, assuming a tone of injured 
innocence in the matter, ignoring the fact that the withdrawal of 
the companies was due to the imposition by the legislature of con- 
ditions which they could not accept. They had been doing busi- 
ness in New Hampshire at a loss for a long series of years, and by 
adopting the valued policy law, the State simply proposed to add 
to the burdens of the companies and to offer a premium for arson. 
When the legislature sees fit to repeal this obnoxious measure the 
companies will undoubtedly return and give the propertyowners 
of that State the indemnity against fire losses that they have not 
had during the past two years. They have already lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for lack of adequate insurance, and the 
State companies that were organized to fill the gap have been so 
seriously embarrassed by the heavy losses that one, at least, has 
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retired from business, and the others are in a precarious con- 
dition. This subject is bound to occupy considerable attention 
in the legislature now in session, and it is to be hoped that the 
demagogues who secured the passage of the valued policy law will 
be induced to take a back seat. One thing the propertyowners 
can depend upon, and that is, that the companies that withdrew 
from the State will not be tempted to re-enter it while the valued 
policy law remains upon the statute books, 





Tue numerous large fires that have occurred of late have set 
afloat a great many rumors regarding companies doing business in 
this city, such rumors being generally to the effect that the com- 
panies have been so hard hit that reinsurance seems to be their 
only salvation. Such rumors come up every little while, especially 
after a long series of heavy losses, but generally with little founda- 
tion of truth to rest upon. The companies manage to plod along 
in a manner satisfactory to themselves, to pay their losses and, at 
the close of the year, to declare the customary dividend to their 
stockholders. This may be, and frequently is, at the expense of 
surplus, but the stockholders ask, very naturally, “What is the sur- 
plus for if not to cover emergencies?” An emergency which shall 
deprive them of their dividends will be looked upon by them as a 
serious calamity. Instead of driving the companies out of busi- 
ness, the heavy losses that have fallen upon them recently are more 
likely to develop new enterprises and to stimulate managers to re- 
newed efforts to secure new business. Somebody has got to pay 
for the losses they have incurred, and they are eagerly alert to se- 
cure new premium payers to recoup them for their outgoes. There 
is no indication that these losses have impaired the solvency of any 
single company, and until this is accomplished the stockholders are 
scarcely likely to get discouraged. 





Tue Governor has approved what is known as the Plunkitt bill, 
which gives to the Exempt Firemen’s Association the entire pro- 
ceeds of the two per cent tax levied upon the foreign fire insurance 
companies doing business in this city. This is a very gross injus- 
tice to the present active firemen, to the insurance patrol and to 
the companies themselves. The responsibility for the passage of 
this law by the legislature rests with those interested in the distri- 
bution of the tax fund, who, by their indifference and neglect, 
permitted the bill to pass both houses of the legislature without 
opposition. Not until it had reached the Governor did the active 
firemen or the insurance companies manifest any interest in the bill, 
and as the exempts were quite as active as they in presenting their 
claims to the Governor, he, quite naturally, approved the bill which 
had been passed almost unanimously in both houses of the legisla- 
ture. The Exempt Association represents members of the old 
volunteer fire department and not the members of the present 
force. The exempts have already a fund of nearly $300,000 with 
which to provide for the pensioners who are a charge upon it, but 
as the old department went out of existence twenty-two years ago, 
the number of pensioners at the present time should be very small. 
On the contrary, however, it has been increasing steadily for several 
years, The pension list of the active department is increasing year 
by year as the casualties in the force increase. It requires now 
nearly $100,000 annually to compensate these pensioners, while the 
insurance patrol, maintained by the insurance companies, has no 
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fund whatever for the relief of its disabled members and their de, 
pendents. The insurance companies have always felt that this tax 
was unjust, but have withheld serious opposition to it for the Teason 
that they were willing to make such contribution to the relief funds 
of the fire department, and if they had their choice in the Matter 
the entire sum would be devoted to the pensioners of the active 
department, rather than to the pensioners of a force that passed 
out of existence so many years ago. The exempts’ claim Upon 
this tax would have expired this year and the entire sum collected 
would have reverted to the paid department but forthis legislation, 
which gives them a hold upon it for ten years to come. There jg 
little probability, however, that the matter will be permitted to regt 
in this shape. By an agreement entered into between authorized 
representatives of the parties in interest, it was agreed a few months 
ago that the exempts should have forty-two and one-half per cent 
of the fund, the active fire department forty-two and one-half per 
cent and the insurance patrol fifteen per cent. This agreement 
was submitted to writing and the exempts, by their representatives 
bound themselves to support a bill making this distribution of the 
money. Instead of observing the agreement, they went to the legis. 
lature and secured the passage of the bill giving them the whole of 
the money for the next ten years, an act of bad faith to the active 
firemen and to the insurance companies that is not likely to be 
passed over in silence. Another legislature will be asked to remedy 
this great injustice in some way, and there is little doubt that suff. 
cient influence will be brought to bear to secure justice for the 
present active fire department. The insurance companies that 
contribute the entire amount of this fund are entitled, as a matter 
of courtesy at least, to a voice in its distribution. 





Swirt and severe punishment has overtaken the Brooklyn incen- 
diaries Augustus and Townsend Johnson. On May 28 these two 
scoundrels, according to their own confession, started the fire which 
destroyed Palmer’s cooperage, cost the community the life of one 
man and property valued at over $250,000, and threw a large number 
of hard-working men out of employment, thus bringing distress, as 
well, upon many more helpless women and children; and all this 
because, as one of them explained, “they had a feeling against” 
the proprietor of the cooperage because he had discharged them 
from his employ. Six days later, on Friday last, having confessed 
to firing the building not only upon this occasion but once before, 
they were sentenced by Judge Moore in the Court of Sessions to 
fourteen years each in the State’s prison, seven years for each 
offense, the highest penalty which could be inflicted upon them 
under the charge, which was arson in the third degree. That they 
were saved from the halter or imprisonment for life is due merely 
to the chance that the watchman, whose corpse was found in the 
ruins, was proved not to have been in the building when the fire 
was started, but to have entered it afterward, which precluded an 
indictment for murder. In passing sentence upon them the judge 
spoke as follows, and it is to be sincerely hoped that the words will 
be taken to heart by others besides the prisoners: 

It is extremely fortunate for both of you, so fur as the sentence is con- 
cerned, that the law will not permit you to be indicted for a higher degree 
of arson. Without cause or provocation, you set fire to and burned this 
cooperage. The fire resulted not only in the destruction of property, but 
caused a large number of most deserving people to be thrown out of 
employment. Whatever spite you may have had against Mr. Palmer did 
not justify you in infl.cting thisenormous injury on the families who have 
been reduced to dire distress, There is not the slightest palliation for 
this crime. It is the duty of the court to punish you with the utmost 
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The extreme term for each of these offenses is seven years, 
tence of the court is that each of you be imprisoned for that 
n on April 2, and that oh the termination of your terms 
ars more for the arson on May 28, making fourteen 


severity. 
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you serve seven ye 
years in all. 








SOME ASSESSMENT STATISTICS. 


ECOGNIZING the fact that the system of life insurance on 
R the assessment plan has gained a strong foothold among 
the masses, THE SPECTATOR Company began, a year ago, the 
compilation of statistics to show the actual transactions and finan- 
cial standing of the numerous companies, associations and societies 
doing business throughout the country on this plan. The result 
was the gathering together of a mass of information from upwards 
of four hundred assessment organizations, which were published in 
a volume entitled Hanp-Book OF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. It 
being our purpose to present these statistics annually, in order to 
show the progress, or otherwise, made by these companies, we have 
made a similar compilation on a more extended scale this year, 
which is embodied in the Hanp-Book for 1887, which has just 
been issued by THE SpecraroR Company. ‘These statistics are 
interesting and instructive and will well repay careful study by all 
persons interested in the subject of life insurance by whatever plan 
prosecuted. A summary of the laws of different States relative to 
assessment insurance indicates that the legislators in a majority of 
the States recognize the system as worthy of their attention, and 
they have accordingly passed laws to regulate and restrain the com- 
panies practicing it to a certain extent. There was much legisla- 
tion upon the subject in different States during the past winter, and 
in some instances the laws passed are very stringent, while in 
others they are more lax. Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Misscuri especially have passed laws calculated to prevent the 
organization of speculative or ‘‘ grave-yard” companies, and to put 
the affairs of those already existing upon as good a business basis 
as the system will permit. 

The Hanp-Book contains a directory of four hundred and fifty 
assessment companies, giving their location and names of officers. 
This is followed by the chief statistical tables, which show the 
business transactions and standing of nearly four hundred com- 
panies. These are given, in most cases, for two years, 1885 and 
1886, thus placing their business results for these years in com- 
parative form, so that the reader may see at a glance which com- 
panies have progressed, and which have gone backwards, In the 
majority of cases they have made progress, as will be seen by the 
following table of aggregates and ratios, which represent the sum- 
ming up of the transactions which are reported in detail in the 
Hanp-Boox. It will be noted that the companies made a note- 
worthy gain in the more important particulars connected with their 
transactions. For instance, the insurance written in 1886 exceeded 
the amount written in 1885 by $112,441,567, while the gain in the 
amount at risk was $418,917,465. The total income of the com- 
panies was $4,006,941 greater than in the preceding year, and the 
amount paid for claims was upwards of $3,000,000 in excess of 
the amount paid the year before. There was a gain of $2,391,507 
in assets and of $1,065,548 in expenses. The accident companies 
also show very large gains, the increase in insurance written over 
the preceding year being $50,512,592, and the increase in the 
amount in force $81,704,190. They paid nearly $200,000 more 
in Settlement of claims than during the previous year, and made a 
gain in assets of $120,270. The ratios presented of expenses 
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compare favorably with those for 1885, in view of the. greatly 


increased business. 


TABLE OF AGGREGATES AND RATIOS. 








266 Companies, 
1885. 






345 Companies, 
1886. 


Increase or 
Gain. 








Aggregates and Ratios of Life 
Companies. 


Paid by members.......... 
Other receipts............. 
Total income......... seees 


Paid for expenses. ....... 
Total disbursements........ 
ASBMB. 0.00 cccccccccesece 
DANG nbn dics vsceseee 
Insurance written.......... 
Insurance in force.......... 


Ratio of expenses to insur- 
ance in force.......... 


Ratio of expenses to amount 
paid by members........ 


Ratio of claims paid to 
amount paid by members. 


Ratio of liabilities to assets. 


Aggregates and Ratios of Ac- 
cident Companies 


Paid by members... .....- 
Other receipts........000. 
Total income........ govene 
Paid for claims........ “vs 

Paid for expenses......... 

Total disbursements....... 
AS6ets....0000. ocescece eee 
Liabilities, ...00.ccccctcvees 
Insurance written.......... 
Insurance in force.... 


Ratio of expenses to insur- 
ance in force... ........ 


Ratio of expenses to amount 
paid by members........ 


Ratio of claims paid to 
amount paid by members. 


Ratio of liabilities to assets. 





$22,321,840 
460, 360 

22 782,800 
18,482 909 
2,879,679 
21,362,588 
7.357.574 
2,568,649 
418,328,702 
1,640,964,669 


2 
129 


828 
349 


$723 834 
46,822 
770,656 
313.528 
444,627 
758,155 
192,546 
109,008 
172,659,610 
222,970,560 


2 
61 4 


433 
56.6 


$25,999,382 
789,759 
26,789. 141 
21,609,513 
3,945 227 
25,554,740 
9,749,081 
3,762,514 
530,770,269 
2,059,882, 434 


2 
152 


831 
38.8 


$1, 105,403 
30,903 
1,136,306 
510,342 
579,198 
1,089,540 
312,816 
167,975 
223,172,202 
304,674,750 


2 
52.4 


46.2 
53-7 












$3,677,542 
329,399 
4,006,941 
3,126,604 
1,065,548 
4,192,152 
2,391,507 
1,193,865 
112,441,567 
418,917, 765 


$381,569 
—15,919 
365,650 
196,814 
134.571 
331,385 
120,270 
58,967 
50,512,592 
81,704,190 


sete en eee 





Another table, which we reprint herewith, gives the cost of in- 
surance in forty-eight of the more prominent assessment companies 
at different ages, from twenty to sixty years, together with ratios 
of claims paid and total disbursements to mean insurance in force. 
It should be noted in this connection that the secret fraternal 
societies do not include in the cost of insurance to their members 
the fees charged for admission to their lodges or councils, annual 
dues paid the same, or medical examiners’ fees, while all these 
items are included by those companies that do a general business 
and are required to make reports to insurance departments. The 
date of organization should also be considered, as a company first 
establishing itself is apt to spend more money for expenses than in 
the payment of claims, while an older company is expected to have 
more losses, which increases the number and amount of assess- 


ments. 


As an illustration, the oldest company in the following 


table is the Northwestern Masonic Aid of Chicago, which com- 
menced business in 1874, and admits only third degree Masons, who 
It does not include in its 


must pass a rigid medical 


examination. 
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Cost oF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


The following table shows the Income, Disbursements, Mean Insurance in force and Cost of Insurance in 1886, of various prominent Assessmen 
Associations that have furnished the data upon which to base this compilation. The mean of insurance in force for the year is obtained by taki 
the amount in force Jan. 1, 1886, deducting therefrom one-half the lapses, and adding to the remainder one-half the amount of insurance written dur. 
ing the year. This process gives the average amount of insurance exposed during the year as nearly as it can be approximated : 
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1878 American Legion of Honor, Sup. Council, Boston, Mass.......... 1,940,498 | 1,913,722 | 178,129,750) 1.02] 133 7.20 7.92 11.52 15.84| 28. 
1879 | Army Mutual Aid Association, Washington, D. C..........-.s000- 46,779 45,809 2,377,500 | 1.79| 1.93 10.40 13-00} 1820] 2340] 28f 
2079 | Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ta......cccsccccccescsccsccccccsceseses 141,073 89,732 | 12,048,000] .44 74 2.60; 390 520} 650] ..., 
1880 | Bankers Life Association, St. Paul.........cccccccsesccccceses esos] 130,261 106,218 | 7,244,0c0 -Ig| 147} 6.10 9 15 1220| 15 25| 18.5 
1881 | Bankers and Merchants, New York city, N. Y......e.eeeeeeceeeess 29,469 21,335 | 4,044,250] .33| -53} 4-25 437 480] 5.62) 93 
1883 | Bloomington Mutual Life Benefit Ass’n, Bloomington, Ill.......... 224,117| 221%,243| 20,213.250 | 71 | 1.09 7-25 8 30 10.16 | 13.81 ‘a18 
1881 Bay State Benefit Association, Westfield, Mass.....---.....+..++++| 244,873 222 416 | 22,215,000 | 77 | 1.00 | 6.25 7.93| 10.52] 14.72| 2515 
1884 | Chautauqua Mutual Life Associa'ion, Mayville, N. Y............-- 5 707 5,174 1,310,500 | .03 | .39 | 4:50 1.64} 1.89] 234] 3m 
1879 | Chosen Friends, Order of, Indianapolis, Ind............ese00-esee8 620,500} 624,953} 52,784,000) 1.12] 1.19 | 6.65 7.60 8.50 | 12.75| 2750 
1880 | Cincinnati Life Association, Cincinnati, O...............+++eeeeee 54,385 | 48,627 7,054,500 55 | 69 ace 5.50 7-15) 1045| 16.0 
1886 | Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Ass'n, New York city, N. Y........ 52,609 44,050 1,881,250 | .o1 2.34 4.00 4.06 4 32 5-18] 7.90 
1877 | Covenant Mutual Benefit Association, Galesburgh, Ill............. 617,218 | 539,649} 66,452,813] .70/ 81| 5-64 7-36 8.73| 10.79] t4.21 
1879 | Equitable Aid Union, Columbus..........ccseecesecesccccccesece 319,614 | 312,698 | 30,742,000] 95 1.02 6.16 7.40 9.25 | 12.33| 18.50 
1883 | Equitable Reserve Fund Life Association, N. Y. city, N.Y......... 54,461 31,751 | 4,313,250 .48 74 | 6.50 6.95 8.48) 10.28) 164 
1879 | Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa.............eseceeeseseeee: 197,340} 183,877} 11,501,975|  .85 | 1.60 | 9.71 10.78 | 14.03] 19.91] 3318 
1875 | German Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, Ill.............00.++ 27,809 24,989 3.323,500 .61 | -76 | 5.50 655 7.60 8.65! da 
1884 | Globe Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Company, Baltimore.......- 50,671 | 47,960 1,679,675 | 1.43 | 2.86 | 5-40 7.20 960} 15.00] 30% 
IEG. 1b MUO IE, CIT, Te Winn co veccveeecsccdscanisccsistyesnss 5,999 7,549 147,490| 1.75] 5-10 16.90} 23.30 | 30.50} 44.10] 72.10 
1880 | Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford, Conn...........cceeeeeeeees 845,593 743,195 | 52,089,000] 105] 1 43 5-41 691; 9.33] 12.25; 2% 
1882 | Home Benefit Association, New York city, N. Y........+ éneseuses 112,282 91,168 | 12,401,868 .5I 74 9.90 10.50 12.90 | 19.50 | HD 
1882 | Home Benefit Society, New York city, N. Y........-..00+- cnaienial 38,164 37,458 2,768,300 | .76 | 1.35 12.00; 12.80|) 14.72] 19.52) 720 
1879 | Home Circle, Supreme Council, Boston, Mass........-++--.+.+.+-| 62,268 66,077 8,583,200] .73 77 3.08 5.28 7.48 | 11.88 | 
1878 | Keystone Mutual Benefit Association, Allentown, Pa.............. | 50,402 44,647 2,490,750| 122] 1.43 11.28 12.08 15.92| 20 $0 | 40.72 
1883 Knights of the Maccabees, Sup. Tent, Port Huron, Mich.......... | 42,421 42,282 5,822,000 59 73 7-co 7.0C 9.50 | 12.00| @2200 
1883 | Life and Reserve Association, Buffalo, N. Y.........esseeeeseccees 52,563 43,6c1 3,800,500 .56| 1.15 2.80 2 80 4-20 5.60} 70 
1885 | Loyal Life, Reading, Mich................00 nie Saaddd iammeeaw a | 53,907 46,892 2,585,000] .27| 1.81 3.00 3-60} 4.20 7.20| 9.00 
SOUS | Re Wate, NeW Tete Oy, Ee Yo os cic osc cvcccssvsscvncsceecces | 44,454 35,747 6,080,550} .27| .59 7.00 7-40 g.00| 11.00} 206 
1877 | Mahoning Mutual Association, Cleveland, O...............2eeeee: | 27.524 24,846| 2,621,500! .68| .94 3-96 4 26 468) 5.22 | 7.95 
1886 | Masonic Life Ass'n of Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y | 68,032 69,205|  4.327,000} 1.48; I 60 7.69 9.22| 12.12 17.21 | 26.48 
1879 | Massachusetts Benefit Association, Boston, Mass.........--... aoe 7 538,204 | 485,180 | 43,758,000 | .g2| 1.1L 7.60 8.33 10 62| 15.33] 2749 
1883 | Mutual Benefit Life Association, New York city, N. Y.-........ eoe| 212,143 195,996 | 19,088,000 55| 103 8.00 850] 10.20 12.40 | 22.60 
1876 | Mutual Masonic Association, Chicago, Ill..............seee0% venice 9,798 9,239| 6713.750 | 10 14 490 5.40 | 6.10 6.80 9.50 
1879 | Mutual Relief Society, Rochester, N. V........ccccossecscccscvece | 364,673 353,938 | 30,857,240 | .go| 1.15} 10.00 10.90 13.15 17.65 jeune 
1881 | Mutual Reserve Fund Life Ass'n, New York city, N. Y........... 1,852,639 | 1,503,279 | 126,764.375 | .g1| 1.19 | 10.00 10.80 13.52 | 18.00} 38.00 
1885 | National Alliance, New York city, N. ¥........cccecscccccscccces 26,062 12,480 4:490,250 | +13 +29 4.68 4 87 5.17 6.06 | 8.93 
1881 | National Life Association, Columbus, O............-eec-eceecueee 59.833 56,630] 2,798,000 1.59| 2.02 9.78| 11.76| 14.60| 18.01 28.48 
188r | New York State Mutual Benefit, Syracuse, N. Y.............+eeee- 54,850 45,476 2,915,400 | 1.17| 1.56 7.50 9 72 | 13.32 phe 36.00 
1874 | Northwestern Masonic Aid Association, Chicago, Ill.............. 1,029,710] 961,185 | 1or,205,750| .80| .95| 46.92 6.92} 8.2r| I211| 4-7 
1882 | Odd Fellows Relief Association, Albany, N. Y..........eseeseeeee- 2,776 1,875 599,500 .26] .31| 45.83 8.33| 10.4r| 1461 
1878 | Ohio Valley Life Company, Wheeling, W. Va......-...---... week 68,114 67,212 | 7,513,000 | 61 89 5 46 5 88 7.57, 10.77| 36.87 
1877 Royal Arcanum, Supreme Courcil, Boston, Mass..........-ssee0- 1,581,531 | 1,548,553 | 195,152,250 77 -79| 54.67 6.19 | 8.91 13-71 | ¢16.67 
1883 | Scandinavian Mutual Aid Association, Galesburg, Ill.............. 35,669| 27,535| 4,676,250| .41| .59 5.10 6.00 | 6.90| 8.70) + 
1882 | Security Mutual Benefit Society, New York city, N. Y............. 72,550 77:705 6,069,500 | -70| 1.28 6.60 7 50 9.00 | 11.60, 16.35 
SESS. | OUNN Fite, BURN, The Wisi vccwesisisvvcciecees cedess cove sees) 171,967 176,079 | 6,748,250 | 2.50| 2.58] 1206| 17.02] 23.22 29.42 432.5 
1882 | St. Lawrence Life Association, New York city,N. Y...--... ccanen 23,054 | 20,226 3.187,250 | .22 63 4.36 4-64 5.10| 6.06 8 30 
1881 United Friends, Order of, Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. coves 177,276 | 174,377 | 22,000,0c0 | 77 79 5.25 6.00 7.50 11.25 oer 
1884 Western Unicn Mutual Life, Detroit, Mich........--....see0 cose] 176,063| 168,240] 17,406,250! .63] .96 7.28 7.52 8.41 10.62) 18.37 
1884 | Young Mens Mutual Life Association, Cincinnati, O.............- 32,232 | 33,363 | 4,144,500 55 81 7.13 7.13 8.30 | 9.46 | 1355 
ee 




















a Age Fifty-five. 6 Age Twenty- one. cAge Fifty-four. 
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cost of insurance the sum it costs a member to 


nt of the 
ae a Mason or the annual dues he pays to his lodge. With- 


out these the cost per $1000 at age thirty was $6.92, while in the 
Mutual Reserve F und of this city, the largest of the general busi- 
ness companies, organized in 1881, the cost was $10 per $1000, 
with admission fees, annual dues, etc., included. It will thus be 
seen that there is comparatively little difference, all things con- 
sidered, between the cost in the fraternal and the regular business 
assessment companies. The cost per $1000 at all ages has a wide 
range, however, as will be noted in the table herewith, and fluctu- 


ates to an extent that can hardly be accounted for by the ordinary 


observer. : } . 
Various other interesting tabulations are given in the Hanp- 


Book, but we have space only for the foregoing, and reserve further 
comment for another occasion. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


SIGNATURES are being rapidly and rather easily obtained to the new Tariff 
Association programme, The committee who have had this matter in 
charge have had an unexpected ally in the recent big fires. Managers 
who felt comparatively independent a few weeks ago, are now very ready 
to join in any scheme that will create large premiums. 

x * * # 





Amonc some of the companies there is an almost despairing feeling. 
The big losses have followed each other with such startling rapidity that 


"they have not left breathing time between. The busiest men nowadays are 


the adjusters, and they are being pushed to the full extent of their abilities 
and getting very little thanks for their work, for a large part of the recent 
losses have produced the result of ‘‘total.” When this is the case the 
adjuster gets little credit for his work, no matter how good it may have 


been, 
* x * * 

Tue big companies who struck out boldly during the compact and 
wrote immense lines are now finding that all is not gold that glitters, 
Those big premiums are delicious to contemplate as they come in, but 
when the day of reckoning comes the losses eat up any quantity of them, 
and are still unsatisfied, These are the companies that are suffering most 
severely now. Some of the English offices are reported to have achieved 
loss rates since January 1 of several hundred per cent. 


* * * * 


Tue little companies have been struck very lightly in proportion, but how 
about those companies whose surplus was already down to the danger 
point? With them a few $5000 or even $2500 losses may mean the reach- 
ing of the fatal limit, when stockholders and directors will stand the 
pressure no longer and insist upon a winding up. If rumor is to be 
believed, this point has already been reached in at least two Broadway 
offices, 

x * * * 

Tue change in the management of the Fire Insurance Association was 
hardly a surprise, to the extent that some change was anticipated, but 
that the main office in the United States of the company should be placed 
in Chicago, was necessarily a matter of much comment, and not very 
favorable comment at that. For the sake of the company, it is to be 
hoped that the move may prove profitable, but it looks almost too much 
like a pretty desperate effort to retrieve its fortunes, to create much 
encouragement, 

* * * * 


Wuy English companies should seem as anxious as some of them 
appear to be, to remove the American elements in their United States 
offices and replace them with British officers, is somewhat of a problem. 
It certainly will not help their popularity, and it is even more doubtful if 
a will help them in any other way. Foreign managers are often anxious 
to dispose of pushing subs in their home offices, who may some day 
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prove uncomfortable rivals, but it is paying pretty dear for the privilege 
of getting rid of them, to send them to the country where their most 
valuable business is obtained. 

* * x * 


THE remarkable intimacy which seems to have arisen between the vice- 
president of the German-American and the manager of the Alliance of 
London, has been a subject of some comment. What constitutes the 
bond of brotherhood between these two is not yet quite apparent, except 
that they are both genial and well-informed men, who may find pleasure 
in each other’s society. But bye-and-bye, when the long-delayed 
announcement of the Alliance’s plans for this country are made known, 
some things that are matters of surprise now will, doubtless, become 
exceedingly clear. 

* * * * 


THE examination into the aflairs of the Phenix Insurance Company 
still continues, the examiners being now at Chicago, from whence they 
go to Atlanta, Ga., to look over that branch. It will take some time 
longer to finish up Chicago and then, probably, a month at Atlanta, so 
that it is likely to be very near to fall before the result becomes known. 
This company probably has the finest plan and most complete agency sys- 
tem of any company in this country, and while almost every insurance 
man has criticised some features of their management, it would be a great 
pity if the result of the examination should prove them to be in anything 
but a sound condition. It is generally hoped and believed that they will 
come out of the examination triumphantly. Until the result of the exam- 
ination is officially promulgated, all rumors as to what that result will be 
have no foundation whatever to rest upon, for not even Superintendent 
Maxwell can know until the report of the examiners has been placed - 
before him. It always happens, when a company is undergoing examin- 
ation, that jealous competitors set afloat all sorts of baseless reports, 
but intelligent and fair minded underwriters pay no heed to them. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 


The Death of Insurance Commissioner Tarbox—A Man of Original Ideas and Quick 
Perception, and an Able and Faithful Oficial—His Successor Appointed—Major 
Merrill's Record—Methods of Different Life Insurance Agents—Business and 
Sentiment—How One $5000 Risk was Secured. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

By the death of John K. Tarbox, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has lost a valued public servant. Mr. Tarbox assumed the office of In- 
surance Commissioner without any knowledge of the principles of the 
business. He had, however, a quick mind, which soon gave him a grasp 
of the affairs which he was to supervise in the interest of the people. He 
was also a man of original ideas, and had considerable power in theoreti- 
cal construction. These last-named mental qualities, it is true, led at 
times to his advocacy of legislative measures which, because of his lack 
of intimacy with the details of business, were impracticable; but, on the 
whole, his administration of the office was highly satisfactory. The quali- 
ties needed in an Insurance Commissioner are largely moral qualities, and 
these Mr. Tarbox had to an eminent degree. The incumbent of the office 
should of course be quick to perceive an injustice or attempt at fraud. ~ 
He should also —and this is of great importance—be ready to ex pose them, 
fearless of consequences ; and Mr. Tarbox was fearless. 

The development of the insurance business and its prosecution under 
more equitable methods by companies claiming, under the principle of 
mutuality, to be guardians of a trust, may with safety be left to the active 
working of the principle of competiton. Competition forces the adoption 
of liberal measures on the managers of these trusts whose intimacy with 
the details of the business places them in a position to judge of their 
practicability. No originality of idea can supply the place of this slowly 
acquired experience. It may suggest, but it should not attempt through 
legislation to force untried experiments. 

If there was any weakness in Mr. Tarbox’s administration, it was his 
lack of perception of this fact. But his moral qualities, his watchful atti- 
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tude, his firm insistance on obedience to the statutes, more than offset his 
occasional misdirected activity in advocating the introduction of new 
methods. Even those who were vexed at his criticism of their ways of 
doing business always conceded his transparent honesty of purpose. 

On the day following the funeral of Mr, Tarbox, the newspapers an- 
nounced the appointment by Governor Ames of Major George S, Merrill 
as his successor in the insurance department. It was thought and hoped 
that the Governor would appoint some man identified with insurance in- 
terests, or else a lawyer of reputation throughout the State. Major Mer- 
rill acted for many years under the Republican administration of the 
Government as postmaster at Lawrence. He has also been a well-known 
and active member in the Grand Army organization of this State, having 
held important offices within it. So far his record has been that of an ac- 
tive politician. It isto be hoped, however, that in the conduct of his 
new office he will be as free from the imputation of partizan bias as was 
his predecessor, who, although a Demucrat, received his well-merited re- 
appointment from a Republican Governor. 

It is curious to see how, under the circumstances controlling them, 
men will adopt varying methods to reach the same end. Take as an ex- 
ample the different lines of actions which two life insurance agents will 
follow. Here in Boston the agents of the large tontine companies who 
make a specialty of wealthy men as subjects for insurance, generally 
approach their possible customers solely from the business or invest- 
ment side of the question. ‘‘I am not and never was much ofa hand at 
preaching,” said one of the most successful of these agents, yet, take 
the agent of a smaller company in one of the cities of New England other 
than Boston, and his arguments, so he tells me, are aimed entirely at the 
heart, or are calculated to affect the emotions. 

One of the most obdurate cases he had experienced was reached after 
this manner: Entering this merchant’s store, after many previous visits, 
he said, ‘‘Good day, Mr. B——; how long have you occupied these 
premises?” 

“About ten years,” was the reply.” 

‘Ten years! That’s quite a period of time. Now, how many funerals 
have you seen pass the door in all those years?—a great many, now, 
haven’t you?” 

‘*Well, yes, I have.” 

‘*Did you ever think it at all strange that these funerals should take 
place and go by your store?” 

‘*No, I don’t know that I ever did,” replied the merchant. 

‘* Now,” says the agent, ‘‘I have an office, as you know, a few steps 
above you on this street. If within the month your funeral goes by my 
door, do you suppose I shall think it strange?” 

The merchant, showing some signs of nervousness, asks, ‘‘ What did 
you say $5000 of insurance would cost me?” The arrow had struck the 
bull’s eye. WAYLAND. 

Boston, MAss., June 6. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


WILDCAT INSURANCE IN NEW ORLEANS. 
[To THE Ep1IToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The fire of last night in one of the lower districts of the city brought to 
light another victim of wildcat insurance. Mr. Negrotti holds a policy 
issued to him for $600 on his property by the Traders General Insurance 
Company of Manchester, England, expiring on the 25th of this month, 
The risk was solicited by Geo. W. Logan as a broker for one Henry C, 
Amos, who represented himself as agent for the company. 

Mr. Negrotti was burned out last night—total loss; Mr. Logan is 
sojourning in Canada; Mr. Amos, who was indicted by the Grand Jury 
on a charge made by the Hon. Simeon Toby, assistant Secretary of State, 
who has the supervision of the insurance department of the State, is in 
the city and will no doubt be hauled up again and probably convicted 
and sentenced under the laws. But in the meantime Mr. Negrotti holds 
a worthless policy, and is out $600. 

There will be some interesting developments very soon among the 
insurance fraternity, as the Attorney-General has given his opinion to 
Mr. Toby bearing on companies doing an underground business and 
sending circulars broadcast from here to other States. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June I. PoLonlus, 
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( Thursaay 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


The Situation in New Hampshire. 


WRITING upon the subject of the fire insurance situation in New Ham 
shire, a correspondent of The New England Observer of Keene mak 
the following pertinent remarks: - 


Two years ago New Hampshire began an experiment of this kind, 4 bi 
was introduced into the State Senate, passed without discussion . 
under a suspension of the rules carried through the house, which, jt we 
hoped by the people, would introduce an era in which propert of the 
State would be fully protected at a price which would stop the aa hi : 
rates and bring insurance within the easy reach of every propertyhold 
What was the result? I will not attempt here to discuss the question P 
rates, as I presume that every one of my readers who is a policyholde 
knows whether or not rates are cheaper now than before the new law wal 
into effect. Is our security greater? December 31, 1884, forty-nine fore} 2 
fire insurance companies, representing many millions of dollars of pee 
and many milions more of surplus assets, reported to the Insurance Com 
missioner. Many of these companies were engaged in business in eye , 
part of the United States, some in the countries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In September, 1885, all of those companies which had not 
already done so withdrew from the State and ceased to do new business 

December 31, 1886, there were in the State, according to the report of the 
Insurance Commissioner, eight stock companies with an aggregate capital 
of $1,120,000 and an aggregate surplus of $298,620.12. There were also 
sixteen State mutuals and twenty-one town mutuals. Three of these 
companies are engaged in business in other States, thus obviously jn. 
creasing their strength, but at the same time making it necessary for them 
to take fewer risks within the State. Thus the total amount of capital 
employed in fire underwriting in New Hampshire is less than $1,000,000, 
The fire loss of the State for 1886 has been computed at $850,000, or ex. 
cluding forest fires, at $600,000. Of this amount $280,465.21 is shown to 
have been covered by insurance, of which $112,030.01 was in the home 
companies. The insurance companies which had retired from the State 
held in 1886 more than one-half of the entire sum paid for fire losses, 
The proportion for 1887 must be much less. In 1888 it will be much 
smaller, and after that comparatively insignificant. From January 1 to 
May 14 of the present year, the fire losses in New Hampshire, as reported 
to the press, have amounted to $1,067,700, excluding forest fires, 

In computing this sum I have in every instance taken the least estimate 
of the damage given by the press, adopting the later estimates in all cases 
where they were less than the losses as at first reported. The insurance 
on these losses is reported at $200,950, excluding the insurance on the 
Cocheco Mills at Dover, the loss on which was reported at $200,000, and 
the insurance of which was in the Manufacturers Mutual, not being given 
in the report which I saw. The fires unreported or reported in papers to 
which I do not have access would bring the total loss in the State up toa 
somewhat higher figure than I have given. By far the greater part of this 
loss must be borne by citizens of New Hampshire, and in view of this fact 
the question comes very pertinently, is it good policy for a State to re. 
Strict its insurance business to home companies? 

* * * * * * x 7 # 


Last year was a prosperous one for New Hampshire as to losses by fire, 
Increased care and better facilities for extinguishing fires were intro- 
duced, in many cases owing to the great difficulty of obtaining insurance; 
but the alarm, like all others, was of short duration, and to-day precau- 
tions against fire are not much greater than in the early part of 1885, The 
companies of our State have been cautious; well have they striven to 
solve the hard problem which was given them, and if in after years disas- 
ters overtake them, they may well look back with pride to the days of their 
early existence. But, had they been compelled to bear the proportion of 
the loss of the present year, which under ordinary conditions would be 
covered by insurance, would it not have required such a sacrifice as would 
have dealt a terrible blow at the business of fire underwriting in this State? 

In this nineteenth century isolation is no longer possible. No nation 
or State can surround itself with barriers to keep beyond its borders out- 
side capital or industry without striking a blow at its own welfare. In 
nothing is this more true than in regard to the business of insurance, 
which can never reach its maximum efficiency except when the losses of 
an individual or a community are divided over the greatest possible ex- 
tent of territory and through the longest possible period of time. 





Petroleum Accidents in Germany. 
Art the request of the German government, a minute investigation has 
been made of all officially known petroleum accidents which took place 
in the Empire during the years 1884, 1885. The result is of particular 
interest because it forms the first German statistics upon the subject, 
whereas the reports of other countries contain no exact figures. The total 
number of accidents due to petroleum was 601 in the two years, very it 
regularly distributed over the country. In 1885, for example, 152 cases 
occurred in Prussia (thirty-three in Berlin), three each in Bavaria and 
Saxony, two in Wiirtemberg, seven in Alsace, twenty-two in Bremen, 
whereas in Hamburg the authorities were informed of as many as eighty- 
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oleum explosions. This extraordinary difference is 
rincipally due to the greater or smaller control exercised by the govern- 
. fficials in various parts. In 184 cases damage was done to prop- 
— a en, personal injuries were inflicted, whereas, six were at- 
erty; in 7 “ee oh life. Though in reality the statistics comprise only 
es scien of the real number of accidents, valuable information has 
scm Sa from the limited material about the circumstances which 
cause pretroleum explosions, It is established in the first instance that 
actual explosions, viz., the sudden ignition of mixed steam in the lamp 
reservoir, are very rare and scarcely liable for a hundredth part of the 
accidents, the majority of which result from external causes, as the turn- 
ing over of the lamp, etc. When accidents could not be accounted for in 
that manner they were generally due to overheating the lamp by which 
the gas contained in the burner became ignited. As a consequence, the 
latter began to melt, or the suddenly occurring difference in the tempera- 
ture led to the bursting of the oil reservoir. The overheating is accounted 
for in two ways ; either the lamp was not kept sufficiently clean or bad 
fitting chimneys were used—or they were badly put on—which admitted 
air into the lamp. The danger was increased by the burning of easily 
inflammable petroleum, though a difference of a few degrees is of less im- 
portance in this respect than is generally believed. After having ascer- 
tained overheating as the principal cause of accidents, the committee has 
tried to find out the temperature in a burning lamp. When round burn- 
ers were used under normal conditions, the temperature of the mixed 
steam exceeded that of the room by forty three degrees, and rose to fifty- 
four degrees in abnormal circumstances, whereas the excess of tempera- 
ture with flat burners amounted already to fifty-five degrees under ordi- 
nary conditions. The temperature of the wick reached from 132 to 190 
degrees with round burners, and 232 degrees with flat burners, The influ- 
ence of different qualities of oi! was insignificant with regard to the tem- 
perature of the burners, A down draught or other cause may also repress 
the flame, and bring about the combustion of the mixed smoke and steam 
in the reservoir, but such an accident will be harmless, because the open- 
ings in the burner, and even the construction of the wick, will allow the 
pas toescape. Only in very unfavorable cases sufficient steam will ac- 
cumulate to fill the steam space to excess, and produce overheating and 
danger. External circumstances may, of course, increase the danger of 
explosion, as, for example, a lamp with a loose burning ring. The com- 
mittee has also measured the pressure which a sudden ignition of the 
mixed gas may produce, and has found eleven atmospheres to be the 
maximum ; but though a lamp will scarcely contain more than two or 
three atmospheres, they will suffice to burst a glass reservoir; the use of 
glass is consequently conducive to more danger, and should, therefore, 
not be resorted to. Cardboard basins are capable of resisting a pressure 
of five to six atmospheres, and metal ones up to eleven. No protection 
is provided by the use of slowly inflammable oil, though the danger of an 
explosion is increased with the easier inflammability of the oil. It is as 
well to mention here some of the regulations which have been stipulated 
in London for the use of petroleum in connection with the investigation 
instituted by the Berlin committee. A petroleum lamp should have a 
broad stand, an extinguishing apparatus; if possible, all receptacles 
should be made of metal, and no cpening should exist besides that 
through the burner. The further provision to surround part of the wick 
inside the vase with metal, in order to prevent the flame from reaching it, 
is considered by technical authorities to be superfluous, as the danger of 
explosion is in itself small and the overheating inside the burner cannot 
be avoided. The wick should be soft and loosely twisted, long enough, 
but not longer than to reach the bottom, and its width should permit it 
to be taken out with ease ; it should, moreover, be dried and saturated in 
oil before it is put into the lamp, in order to prevent water from entering 
it. The vase (basin) should be completely filled before the lamp is 
lighted, and the latter should be thoroughly clean, and every speck of 
dust, etc., carefully removed. After the lamp is lighted, the wick should 
first be screwed down and then up, whereas it is to be extinguished by 
blowing across the chimney. 


five so-called petr 





Massachusetts’ New Insurance Commissioner. 
THE vacancy left by the death of Insurance Commissioner Tarbox of 
Massachusetts was last week filled by the appointment of Major George 
S. Merrill of Lawrence to the position, 
The new Insurance Commissioner is a native of Methuen and is fifty 
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years of age. When a young man he became editor and soon after pro- 
prietor of The Lawrence American, a post which he still holds. In 1861 
President Lincoln made him postmaster at Lawrence, and when a year 
later he resigned the office to enter the army as lieutenant of a company 
which he haderaised, the department would not accept his resignation, but 
granted him a leave of absence. His company was attached to the Fourth 
Massachusetts regiment, and saw service in Louisiana. He was soon 
promoted to the command of the company, and in 1863 was commended 
by Adjutant-General Schouler for coolness and bravery in saving a 
steamer from capture by guerillas. After the war Mr. Merrill was for 
three years adjutant of the Sixth Regiment, M. V. M., and for four 
years captain of the Fourth Battery of Light Artillery. Since 1873 he has 
been major of the First Battalion of Light Artillery. Major Merrill was 
the first commander of Post No. 39,.G. A. R., of Lawrence. In 1875 he 
was elected department commander of the Grand Army, and in 1881 com- 
mander-in-chief of the order. For several years he has been chairman of 
the National G. A. R. committee on pensions. He has been an active Re- 
publican, and was for seven years secretary of the Republican State 
committee. He is a member of the Loyal Legion and of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, of which he was commander in 1883. He 
was regularly reappointed postmaster at Lawrence until the Democratic 
administration took office, when he was relieved. His appointment as 
Commissioner gives great satisfaction in his native place. 





Tte Commercial Life and Accident Association. 


Tue Commercial Life and Accident Association of Chicago began busi- 
ness last year, and has already taken a leading position among the 
organizations of its class. As its name’ indicates, it issues both life and 
accident policies. In the life branch, a membership fee is charged as 
follows: For $1000 insurance, $6 ; $2000 insurance, $10; $3000 insur- 
ance, $12 ; $5000 insurance, $15 ; $10,000 insurance, $25. A rigid medi- 
cal examination is required and the applicant must make and sign a 
written application. Quarterly dues of seventy-five cents on each $1000 
of insurance must be paid in January, April, July and October. The by- 
laws of the association provide that: 

‘* All expenses essential to the conduct of the business of the associa- 
tion, including the cost of levying and collecting assessments, legal 
expenses in defending the association against fraudulent and unaudited 
claims, salaries of officers, clerks, employees and compensation to agents, 
printing, stationery, postage, exchange, traveling and advertising, fees, 
taxes and licenses of cities and States, rental of home and branch office, 
and office incidentals, must be paid from the amounts received as mem- 
bership fees and quarterly dues.” 


A fixed rate of assessment, according to age, is published in the liter- 
ature of the association, and of the money so collected, seventy-five per 
cent is for the payment of losses and twenty-five per cent is used for the 
creation of a guarantee fund. 

By this system a permanent guarantee fund is created, which can be 
used to pay death losses and prevent additional assessments. All cer- 
tificates are payable in full, without discount. 

That the plan of this association is a popular one is attested by the 
large membership already attained. In the accident branch, five classes 
are established, with an indemnity varying from $5000 at death, $2500 
for loss of a limb, and $25 weekly indemnity in case of temporary injury, 
to $1000 at death, $500 for loss of iimb and $5 weekly indemnity. 

The classes are graded according to occupation. A membership fee of $5 
(paid but once) will secure a policy from of $1000 to $5000 at death, from 
$500 to $2500 in case of the lost of a limb, with from $5 to $25 weekly 
indemnity in case of disability the result of an accident. 

The management of the association is in the hands of John N. Eddy, 
president ; Henry Plessner, vice-president and general manager ; and W. 
F. Shaw, secretary. 





The Americus Fire May Organize. 

UNpER the general act of 1869 no fire insurance companies were per- 
mitted to do business in the State of Georgia unless they had a paid-up 
capital stock of $100,000. In1875 the Georgia legislature passed a special 
act granting a charter to the Americus Fire Insurance Company, whose 
capital stock was $100,000, but only $40.000 of which had been subscribed 
and but ten per cent of this latter amount-had been paid im 

For some reason the company allowed twelve years to elapse without 
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taking advantage of its charter; but recently, wishing to organize and 
begin business, wrote to Comptroller General Wright, asking if he could 
issue them a license in accordance with the terms of the original articles 
of incorporation. In reply the Comptroller General states it as his 
opinion that the special act of 1875 repeals the general act of 1869 so far 
as that especial company is concerned, but he holds that as the charter 
under which the company is operating makes no mention of how this 
capital stock shall be invested, the investment shall be in accordance 
with the general law. That law provides that the capital stock shall be 
invested in ‘‘ bonds and stocks, estimated at their actual market value at 
tae date of such statement, and in mortgages on real estate worth double 
the amount for which the same is mortgaged.” Upon complying with 
the law and making the required investments, the Americus will therefore 
be licensed. 





Fire and Marine Insurance in Illinois. 


AccoRDING to the report of Auditor Charles P. Swigert of Illinois, 206 
fire and fire and marine insurance companies have complied with the Strate 
laws, and are authorized to transact business in Illinois this year, 
besides 158 district county and township mutuals organized in the State. 
Since the date of his last report two new mutual fire companies had been 
organized, and fifteen foreign companies had been admitted to the State 
which had not before done business there, while but one company, the 
Thames and Mersey Marine of Liverpool, had withdrawn, 

As compared with 1885, the business transacted in Illinois during the 
year 1886, showed a gain of $44,742,374 in the amount of total risks 
written, and of $523,746 in the total amount of premiums received, while 
the losses had decreased in amount by $666,760. The following table 
shows the details of the business for both years. 








| 1885. 1886. 














! 
| | 
Fire risks written......-----| éonnepeuanes | $688,009,130.00 | ......--...- $704,092,241.00 
Marine and inland risks | } 
WEB ain cavwseccnceces | aneenneneeee | 95.824,294.00 | ........-.06 | 64,483.557.00 
} Ts sania 
Total risks written...... ao $722,833 424.00 | -...--..-.-- $768,575,798.00 
Premiums received on fire | 
risks written ....-.--.----| ------------ $7,988,074.84 | -.......---- | $8,449,734.82 
Premiums received on ma- | 
rine risks written.....-...- | dnc wsucwese TTS b ciccameduces | 240,545.48 
| — aie anaaeeaiee 
Total premiums received, ....-.-....- | @6,166,533 99 | «-........... $8,690,280.30 


Fire, marine and inland) } 
losses incurred ...... ...-. | $4,581,498.04 | --...-.-.-..-- ee | a 
Expenses estimated at 3c, | 
per cent of premiums re-| 
CWOE Kcccccccncssocccoos| eee 
$7,031,488.24 
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Leaving an apparent profit 

on the business in this 

Sk Saree © chouaniaenia 
Average premium rate 

= on each $100 in-| 

GEE cc cc cccccccescesccese | ecceccescccs BIG | casasteccccs 1.13 
Amount of losses incurred) | 

on each $roo insured ..-.. i edduechietian OURS F dccnctinnses | 0.51 
Amount of losses incurred ? 

on each $1 of premiums) 0.56 

SR ccnintstitwntecdnes | seneteanioinie ibaa 0.45 


$1,135,145-75 | ---------000 | $2,168,458.88 











Of the efforts of the department to punish violators of the insurance 
laws, the report says: 


During the latter part of 1886 a number of suits were instituted against 
several agents in Chicago for violating the fire insurance law, by effecting 
insurance upon property in this State in companies not licensed to do 
business under our laws, and also against several companies which were 
doing business here without license. These suits are now pending. 
Evidences of similar violations in other parts of the State have been 
placed by this office in the hands of the State’s attorneys of the proper 
counties for the purpose of bringing suit for the penalties of the law. 
That this business of *‘ underground insurance” was being systematically 
carried on in Chicago has been for some time a matter of public notoriety. 
Repeatedly the occurrence of a large fire has disclosed a considerable 
number of unauthorized companies on the risk, and information otherwise 
obtained showed conclusively that such was the fact. But the work of 
obtaining evidence proving the specific acts—and the names of the guilty 
parties—was beset with difficulties, that the effort of this department to 
enforce the law was seriously hindered. The propertyholder who had 
sustained loss was not disposed to hinder the collection of his claim by 
incurring the displeasure of the company or the agent through whom the 
insurance was obtained. While other parties who possessed the infor- 
mation sought, from motives best known to themselves, were unwilling 
to divulge it. 

The suits now begun, it is believed, will disclose facts, and put this 
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Office in possession of information which will greatly facilitate the enfi 

ment of the law and the punishment of violators. In its determination 
carry out the provisions of the law against illegal insurance, this a ® 
efficiently supported by the Underwriters Association of Chicago, to a - 
acknowledgements are due for assistance rendered. : ” 





Stultification of the “Infallible.” 


Persons claiming infallibility, like liars, should have good memories 
The Chronicle of last week printed the following to show how the editor 
of The Underwriter is in the habit of stultifying himself : 


(From The Weekly Underwriter, May|(From The Weekly Underwriter, Fan- 
28, 1887 ) wary 10, 1885.) 


Our esteemed contemporary, The} The unearned premium in fire insy. 
Chronicle, appears to have an impres- | ance, as we have already said, is attract. 
sion that unearned premiums in fire in-|ing great attention from our English 
surance do not constitute a real and | contemporaries, and in the discussion of 
actual liability. Zhe unearned premium | it The Pineneo Chronicle has taken the 
Jund, it says, is an estimate. There are|iead. We are none of us altogether 
other people holding this same doctrine | satisfied with our own solution of the 
about unearned premiums, and we should| problem in this country, and ina short 
really like to knaw what they mean by it. | paragraph recently we expressed a hope 
There is no room for an estimate about it. | that our English cousins would improve 
The company has received a certain sum | uponour methods. /t ought to be evident 
of money for performing a certain ser- | at the start that no percentage of the gross 
vice. It has not yet performed the ser- | premium can be anything but a guess at the 
vice, and has therefore not earned the | real liability for which companies should 
money. It may elect to do one of two | keep a reserve. On the other hand, it is 
things—either to perform the service or | true in this country, and we presume in 
return the money. In the performance | every other, that the loss to amount at 
there will be either profit orloss, and any | risk is much less liable to fluctuation, 
one who chooses can ‘‘estimate”’ or | and if there is any science in the business 
guess which it shall be and how much it | of fire insurance must be the line along 
shall be, but the unearned premium itself| which we should seek it. That is, what 
is not an estimate, any more than a ten-dol- | ever the fire loss shall be, it is a percent. 
lar gold piece is an estimate, age of the amount at risk and not a per- 
centage of the premium charge. 





We do not use the ‘‘ deadly parallel columns” against our neighbor to 
prove, by such excellent evidence as its own words, what everybody hav. 
ing the slightest acquaintance with fire insurance knows, 7. ¢., that the re. 
serves for reinsurance held by fire insurance companies are not accurate 
measures of their liability on outstanding policies, but to show the mud- 
dle into which our esteemed contemporary has fallen in first printing and 
then attempting to justify its trade profit and loss tables. Two weeks ago 
we called our neighbor’s attention to its mistake in considering the un- 
earned premiums, so-called, as equivalent to an actual disbursement, and 
the quotation from its columns, dated May 28, 1887, is its response 
thereto. Altogether, we think The Weekly Underwriter is in a very bad 
way indeed. While we have no disposition to prolong its agony, we will 
quote, nevertheless, a few lines from its issue of November 15, 1884, io 
which appeared the ‘‘short paragraph” above alluded to. They are 
these : 

The unearned premium here (in the United States) is now about sixty-five per 
ceat of the annual premium, and it has opened for English companies a field which 
no new American company can fill, decause it is impossible to pay a year's losses and 
expenses out of what remains of the premium after providing for the reserve. 


Will our esteemed contemporary be kind enough to explain how its 
trade profit and loss rule would work in a case like this? 





Some Observations on Longevity. 


RECENT researches in various countries have brought to light some inter 
esting facts relating to this subject. It appears that one-third more 
women than men attain advanced age, this being due partly to their 
social condition and surroundings, and partly to their superior capacity 
of enduring pain, privation, etc. On the other hand, acute diseases are 
more fatal to the males, both young and old, while many disorders, such 
as affections of the brain and liver, seem almost entirely confined to the 
latter sex. The proportion of those dying suddenly is ahout 100 women 
to 780 men. Statistics for the year 1870 show that of those who committed 
suicide 1080 were men and 285 were women. Consumption attacks 
women oftener than men, the death-rate of the former being very much in 
excess. The birth-rate in foreign countries shows a larger proportion of 
females, especially among the higher classes, and in the royal families. 
In the negro race, while the birth-rate about equals that of the whites, the 
deaths are greatly in excess, and a much smaller proportion reach ad- 
vanced age. In these, such affections as Bright’s disease, rheumatism, 
malarial-fever and cardiac trouble are doubly fatal, as well as much more 
frequent. There are, no doubt, abundant reasons to be adduced in €x- 
planation of these facts, but scientific research has not yet demonstrated 
them, Possibly the mere fact of sex and physical conformation has little 
to do with the question of longevity—the variation in the latter particular 
being attributable to physical conditions and surroundings, to which the 
male is everywhere more exposed. The evils of intemperance and braia 
exhaustion, which are confined almost exclusively to the latter sex, act 
as additional factors in curtailing life, as well as in the production of the 
high comparative rate of suicides. There are at present no sufficient data 
by which the excess of one sex over the other can be accounted for, yet 
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obable that high civilization, with its gy | conditions, 


it is not impr 


may have some causative influence in this particular, as they certainly 


le number of births. The geographical surroundings 
Fe sare toes oo sack to do with their physical condition and charac- 
= Fes that no universal rule as to longevity and productiveness can be 
Semaiated The statistics of every country show variations of more or 
— ortance and conclusions, therefore, which have been reached by 
pa shore must in the present instance be taken with a grain of al- 
ae in the maintenance of life and health; but these are hardly suffi- 
eat to offset the condition of impaired physical organization, to which 
= be added a constitutional taint intensified and rendered active by 
trausmission through several generations. Says Herbert Spencer: “In 
its full sense, the reproductive power means the power to bear a well-de- 
veloped infant, and to supply that infant with the natural food for the 
natural period. Most of the flat-chested girls who survive their high- 
pressure education are unable to dothis.” So long as one or both parents 
are physically impaired in any way, their progeny will be subject toa 
like infirmity, and many young children will die and the race will deteri- 
orate —Vew England Medical Monthly. 





Different Kinds of Fire Service. 
By Cuas, A. HAGuE. 


Tue annual loss of property by fire is represented by figures which 
are startling, when stated in one round sum; the footing mounts up 
into the hundreds of millions, and a large percentage of this amount is 
a total loss unrelieved by insurance. Even insurance does not affect the 
matter of actual loss, as it only transfers value from one party to another, 
leaving the real voidas greatasever, The subject, then, of fire protection 
is a very important one, and is attracting more and more the attention of 
cities and towns each succeeding year, as is attested by the rapidly in- 
creasing interest manifested in water-works construction, and in the 
extending and improving of water-works already in existence. 

The purpose of this paper is, the consideration of the most effective, 
prompt and available means for extinguishing fires, without regard to 
theories or hobbies, and principally with the view of comparing hydrant 
service operated by hose companies only, and depending upon the pres- 
sure in the water mains alone; as against a service in which steam fire 
engines are used to supplement and increase the pressure in the hose, at 
the point and to the extent required. 

Of course there are many ramifications and side issues connected with 
the subject, which bear more or less upon matters not strictly embraced 
within fire department limits; but the idea of the writer is simply to dis- 
cuss the question as to what is the best and quickest way to get effective 
streams of water upon a fire, and control them as to number, pressure 
and amount of water necessary to meet the exigencies of any case. 
Although the quality of performance in any fire department depends upon 
the intelligence, judgment and discipline of the force in handling small or 
ordinary fires, the time will surely come to every department, however 
good, when its utmost resources, address and capacity will be called for 
in meeting and combating a conflagration ; and it is with this supreme 
effort in view and within the possibilities at any moment, that we must 
lay our plans, Indeed, the ability to grapple with a conflagration will be 
the very means of preventing one, for fighting fire is like fighting anything 
or anyone else, the side which gets in the first and hardest blows is most 
likely to have the advantage at the start atany rate, and this early advantage 
in favor of or against a fire, means the loss of a few thousands, or of a 
million or two, 

The amount of effective business that can be done at the nozzle of a fire 
hose, calls at once into the account the vital question of water pressure ; 
and what we want at the nozz/e, utterly regardless of all else, is a pressure, 
be it much or little, sufficient af /east for the requirements of the case. It 
has always seemed tothe writer that this question of pressure is generally 
looked at wrong end to; that is, the pressure, especially with hose 
coupled directly to hydrants, is limited and considered at a certain fixed 
Point, whereas, one of the most important items to be thought of, is the 

Sriction of water passing through the hose. It must be obvious that with 
any fixed water pressure, whether from reservoir or from a system of 
Mains with or without a stand-pipe, the effective working force at the 
nozzles is limited by the pressure at the hydrant; and with aline of hose 
short enough to preserve a working pressure at the nozzle, a good stream 
amy be thrown ; but with a line of hose so long that the steadily increas- 
ing increments of friction wipe out so much of the fixed initial pressure 
that a working stream can not be thrown from the nozzle, we are at once 
Placed at a very great disadvantage. 

Suppose a large building is on fire, and all the hydrants are in use for 
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some distance around, the mains leading to the neighborhood from the 
source of supply are, perhaps, taxed to such an extent that the pressure 
at the source is not sufficient to overcome the friction of the mains and 
hose and keep up the streams; instead of effective working streams, a 
number of weak, impotent ones are the result. Instances are numerous 
wherein stand-pipes have been flooded, or in the absence of stand-pipes, 
the maximum pressure has been reached, and still the consuming friction 
has kept the fire streams down to a point far below effective, practical 
work, 

The question then is, with varying lengths of hose, and with the possi- 
bility of the strongest stream being required of the longest line of hose, 
but with a fixed water pressure at the hydrants common to all the lines, 
how are we to meet the requirements? Right here the steam fire engine 
comes in and gallantly fills the gap. With a water pressure at the hy- 
drant, drawn down by demands toa point below effectiveness for hose 
service, the steamer regenerates the pressure to any point required to 
meet the hose friction, and although not necessarily delivering any more 
water at the nozzle than the hydrant would if its pressure could be main- 
tained, the lost or useless work represented by the friction in the hose is 
exactly supplied by the engine, and the nozzle pressure is preserved. By 
properly regulating the fire engine the nozzle pressure can be maintained 
and controlled at any desired point, through any length of line, limited 
only by the power of the engine and the strength of the hose. When the 
pressure in, say ten hydrants, 1s drawn down too low for good work, ten fire 
engines could pull it down nearly to the zero mark, and in so doing not 
only regenerate the working pressure in the hose to anything required, 
but what is equally important, would increase the difference in pressure 
between the hydrants and the source of supply, and thereby bring an in- 
creased supply of water. , 

There are of course numerous examples of water-works, with the direct 
system, the stand-pipe system, and with the reservoir system in small or 
moderate-sized towns with no very lofty buildings, wherein good service 
is rendered by hose companies alone ; and there are also very many towns 
and cities where steam fire engines working in conjunction with the water- 
works would be a very decided and valuable improvement. In fact in 
all of the larger cities, such as New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, New Orleans, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, etc., etc., the steam fire engine is a regular and recognized factor 
of the fire departments, taking water from the hydrants and forcing it to 
any desired height or distance. In very many cities steam fire engines 
are held as auxiliaries to the hydrant-hose service, and in some of the 
larger places of this class very costly losses have been sustained by the 
very uncertainty as to whether the engines would be needed or not. The 
incipient stages of a fire give the opportunity for striking it hard blows, 
and there is often a very great difference in the work done whether en- 
gines go toa fire with a rush, and with a positive, unfailing certainty of 
going at once into service, or whether they are only to be used in case 
the hose companies cannot handle the fire. This difference in results 
extends clear through everything, the care and readiness of the engines, 
the discipline and practice of the men, familiarity in handling hose pipes 
under heavy pressure, etc., etc. 

Cities up to 20,090 or 30,000 population could, no doubt, get along in 
good shape with an efficient hydrant service alone; but when extending 
to 40,000 and upwards, the largely extended mains, the natural increase 
in leakages and losses are serious drawbacks to suddenly increasing the 
water pressure two-fold or more, no matter how good the pumping mach- 
inery or how great the care of management, to say nothing of the increased 
tax upon the initial pressure at the works due to friction of water in pipes. 
Cities as large as 75,000 population, and with forty to sixty miles of water 
pipes, get fairly good service directly from pipes at ordinary fires in small 
buildings at the outskirts, but occasionally they get caught with a loss 
among large buildings in the dense portions of the city that could have 
been averted by the prompt use of fire engines in connection with the 
water-works, and aloss that would goa long way toward buying all neces- 
Sary fire engines. 

The principal questions to consider in drawing the line between a really 
useful system of direct service and steamers, are questions of prompt- 
ness, friction in hose, length of hose lines, heights and sizes of buildings, 
and extent of the water-works system. When equally effective, the direct 
hydrant service, it must be admitted, is to be preferred because the 
simplest ; but when that point is reached a prompt raising of the pressure 
is interfered with by an extended system of pipes, and dangerous delays 
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result ; the fire engine is to be most certainly preferred, giving as it does 
the additional advantage of constant uniform pressure upon all pipes. In 
drawing this important line of distinction, each town and city must judge 
for itself, according to their particular experience, their rates of insur- 
ance, the history of their fires, etc., etc.; some who think they are getting 
first-class service, may find a revelation in the persistent, searching qual- 
ities of a 14-inch stream from a good steamer, Cities like Toledo, hav. 
ing both systems in vogue, could probably be able to judge by a little ex- 
perimenting as to whether a uniform water pressure and explicit reliance 
upon steamers was to be preferred to raising the water pressure and 
working both methods, Underwriters’ opinions would doubtless bear 
with effect upon this question. 

The matter of friction in hose can be well illustrated by a few experi- 
ments with steam fire engines; as an example, a nozzle 14-inch diameter 
will carry off about all the water that can be safely forced through 1500 
feet of regular 2%-inch heavy hose, although the water pressure at the 
engine will approach 300 pounds to the square inch, while that at 
the nozzle would probably not exceed forty-five pounds. This is 
simply because the amount of water which forty-five pounds pres- 
sure will force through a 1%-inch nozzle, requires about 250 pounds 
pressure to send the water through 1500 feet of hose. To show how 
rapidly pressure from hydrants is used up in paying the inevitable toll 
demanded by friction, it is only necessary to observe what a compara- 
tively light pressure actually obtained at the nozzle will produce good fire 
streams ; and also observe what heavy pressures are sometimes had upon 
water mains, and what inefficient streams are produced. A pressure of 
sixty pounds at the nozzle will throw from a 14-inch nozzle a stream 115 
feet high, and will discharge 300 gallons per minute. But to obtain this 
working pressure at the hose pipe, we must add to our sixty pounds 
pressure an additional pressure of thirty-two pounds for each 100 
feet of hose ; and in working backward to the hydrant we find that in 
using a moderate length of 200 feet of hose, we shall require a pressure of 
324 pounds at the hydrant. Now, nota very great distance will be another 
hydrant, and perhaps two streams will be taken from each one, and the 
pressure at the source of supply must be enough greater than our hy- 
drant requirements to bring the quantity to be discharged by the several 
Streams. Firemen do not look very carefully as to how much hose they 
are unreeling, and do not have time to make calculations as to loss of 
pressure on account of friction ; they get the hose out and the pipe on, 
- and swear probably if the stream falls short of expectations. A line of 
400 feet or 500 feet of hose is sometimes or often necessary, the latest 
comers taking the hydrants farther and farther from the fire, catching the 
heaviest pressure perhaps, but using up the force in their long lines of 
hose, reducing the effective value of the water, and probably crippling the 
short lines nearest the fire. 

Where direct service is in use, fire duty can be very materially im- 
proved by judicious selection of the hydrants to be used, a knowledge 
of the size and capacity of the available mains, keeping down the number 
of streams so that those used will be of the utmost effect ; six good strong 
streams from fair sized nczzles are much to be preferred to ten weak 
ones from small nozzles, for the simple reason that the six will deliver 
just as much water and will put it where it will do better execution. 

There are many intelligent advocates of various systems of fire service, 
each largely governed by his own particular experience; but, of course, 
the prime object is to get plenty of water, get it quickly, and get it where 
it is wanted ; and the plan which will do this the quickest and surest 
under any certain conditions is the best. A fire is similar to a riot, inas- 
much as when either appears, the time for economy and argument has 
passed, and a speedy application of force is the only reliance. The ex- 
perience of the fire insurance companies in various parts of the country 
ought to be of considerable value in determining such questions, as under 
practically equal conditions, the barometer of rates should fairly indi- 
cate the relative values of different safeguards. 





Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. 


THE anoual report submitted to the meeting held on Wednesday, May 18, 
is a very remarkable one, even in the history of a very remarkable com- 
pany. To illustrate and demonstrate this, we cannot do better than refer 
to the figures of the past five or six years. In the year 1881, the fire pre- 
miums received by the office amounted to 41,138,014; in 1882, the pre- 
miums were 41,171,571; in the following year, 1883, the premiums were 
41,271,478 ; in 1884, £1,280,222 ; and in the year 1885, £1,252,385. In 
the accounts before us (see pp. 297-300), it is shown that the premiums 
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have amounted to £1,289,594, being the largest amount of ‘ 
received in any one of the six years under review. Now, if meus 
also considered, we shall see some very remarkable variations, ree 
first of the six years these losses were £726,493, followed by £751 pe 3 
1883 we find the loss to be £696,021; and in 1884 they amounted « 
£790,480, which certainly showed that the losses were rather heavier the 
usual. But that was followed by a fall in 1885 to £700,750, followed agai 
by a decrease in 1886 to £684,534, this, curiously enough, being thelone 
amount of loss in any one of the six years now quoted; whilst deen 
miums, as already noted, are higher than at any time during the fice 
period. This must be frankly admitted to bea very Satisfactory result; : 
deed, and one which cannot have been achieved by any accidental 
spasmodic action, but which must undoubtedly have resulted froma long 
course of very prudent management, of not merely the business which 
was to be retained, but that which had to be dispensed with. The com 
pany has been both progressive in its income and retrogressive in its 
losses—two desirable facts which, we venture to submit, Cannot be 
paralleled by any other fire insurance company in 1886, It has been sin. 
gular, to say the least of it, and an exceptional piece of good luck any 
way. 

After a perusal of these figures, we may be permitted to look at there. 
port, and see what is about to be done with the results of this exception. 
ally good year. But we will ask our readers’ permission to go back to 
1881, and watch the gradual growth of the fire reserve and the balance of 
profit and loss. In the first of the six years, namely, 1881, these two 
items amounted to £1,667,062, followed during the next year by 
1,697,198. In 1883, we find these balances amounting up to £1,959,481 
and thence, by easy gradations, to over £2,000, 000, arriving during 1884 at 
42,016,707. In 1885, these amounts are increased to £2,117,203, and in 
the report before us we find them set forth as £2,278,553. It will be ob. 
served that this is a remarkably steady growth, and one which justifies the 
belief that the company has arrived at a pitch of unparalleled prosperity, 
where even a Chicago fire would fail to do more than arrest the exten. 
sion of the reserve fund, though unable to cause even a ripple to showon 
the face of the dividends. That these dividends have been eminently 
satisfactory, and that they have been paid out of the interest on reserves 
to all intents and purposes, is a vindication, if vindication were needed, 
of the soundness of that policy of the directors which, in spite of thetem. 
porary opposition of ill-advised shareholders, has been steadily maintained 
with unswerving firmness for so many years past. It is, of course,a 
well-known fact that you cannot eat your cake and have it too; but it is 
equally true that, if you don’t eat it, you have itall the more surely at your 
disposal. The value of the shares is none the less by reason of the te. 
serve funds, but some future generation might equally lament any even 
partial distribution of these reserves, which might leave the company 
weakened ever so little, in the event of a possibly colossal calamity. Yet 
these dividends are not at all to be despised, for the dividend declared 
last year was at the rate of twenty three shillings on the £2 paid-up shares, 
and this year has been increased to twenty-six shillings. Itis not at all 
undeserved praise given by the directors in the report, wherein they re- 
cord their indebtedness to the local boards, and their representatives and 
agents, both at home and abroad, for the valuable assistance rendered in 
obtaining these results.— Zhe Review, London. 





Electric Lights in Japan 

THERE has been visiting the city for a few days H. M. Williams, who 
has recently returned from the Asiatic empires, where he went to ia- 
troduce the electric light, and he says that the readiness with whica 
the Orientals adopt these improvements is quite astonishing. In Japan 
most of the principal cities are now lighted by electricity, as ours are, 
and most of the finest houses are illuminated in the same way. A large 
plant has recently been placed in the palace of the Mikado at Tokio, 4 
very large building, or rather a cluster of buildings connected by corti- 
dors and covering several acres. The Chinese do not take hold of these 
improvements as readily as the Japs, but are beginning to see their advat 
tages. The Coreans are ready to adopt all modern ideas, particularly if 
they come from the United States. The palace of the king of Corea has 
a plant of 300 lights and was first illuminated on the birthday of the king’s 
mother-in-law, on the 20th of February, with great ceremony. The 
palace is at Seoul, and consists of a series of long, low, wooden buildings 
with a thatched roof. As no foreigner is allowed to look upon the features 
of the king or queen, the workmen took great risks when they were 
putting in the apparatus, for if they had even by accident seen the face of 
the king they would have been put to death, according to the custom of 
the country. They were carried into the palace and through the corm 
dors in palanquins, and trumpeters were sent ahead of them, 80 that 
the royal family might keep out of their way.—Chicago Herald. 











—Two thousand persons have been thrown out of work, anda money 
loss of about 2,500,000 francs caused by the burning of the cotton mill of 
the Masure Company at Roubaix, France. 
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MERE MENTION. 


——_——— 


Cincinnati is discussing the improvement of its fire service. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life has been admitted to New Jersey. 


President Grevy has given 10,000 francs for the Opera Comique fire 


sufferers. 
—The Merchan 
and retire. 
—Southington, 
of incendiaries. 
—The Detroit Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
organizing at Detroit, Mich. 
—The semi-annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters will be 


ts Mutual (Marine) of Baltimore will wind up its affairs 


Conn., has offered a reward of $200 for the detection 


held June 15 at Dubuque, Ia. 

—Incendiaries are at work at Monrenci, Mich. Five fires have oc- 
curred there within two weeks. 

—The Americus Fire Insurance Cqmpany of Atlanta, Ga., is about to 
organize. It was chartered in 1875. 

_E. M. Young, postmaster of Silver City, N. M., wishes to secure the 
agency of a good New York fire insurance company. 


—Sycamore, Wyandot county, O., was partially destroyed by fire May 
gt. The village has no fire engine or organized fire department. 


—The new legislature of Rhode Island has chosen E. W. Bucklin of 
Pawtucket Auditor and Insurance Commissioner of the State. 


—Charles Macbeth, assistant superintendent of the Metropolitan Life 
at Detroit, has mysteriously disappeared, Foul play is feared. 


—Nine men were killed by the premature explosion of a blast in the 
Cambria Iron Company’s quarries at Birmingham, Pa., on June 4. 


—A manufacturer of flue linings has collected statistics, which show 
that one-half the fires in dwelling houses originate from defective flues. 


—The Suffolk County (L. I.) Mutual Insurance Company has elected 
Jonathan B. Terry, president and treasurer, and S. F. Overton, secretary. 


—The Eureka and Security insurance companies of Cincinnati will 
write a joint policy in Michigan under the name of the Cincinnati Under- 
writers, 

—The Security Mutual Insurance Company of Hamilton, O., has filed 
its bond and is ready for business. D. E. Sheehan is secretary and 
manager. 

—A final estimate of the victims of the Opera Comique fire in Paris 
places the number at 130, including forty unrecognizable bodies found in 
the ruins. 

—Day & Goodrich of Detroit, heretofore joint managers for Michigan 
of the Equitable Life, have dissolved partnership, Mr. Day continuing 
as sole manager. 

—TueE Spectator is indebted to Inspector of Insurance J. Howard 
Hunter of Ontario for the abstract of his report for the year ending 
December 31, 1886. 

—Holly, N. Y.; Oil City, Pa. ; Phoenix, Ariz. ; Hamilton, N. Y., and 
Navasota, Tex., are among the towns which have taken steps to improve 
their fire protection. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid during the 
week ending June 3 death claims to the amount of $108,745 and in 
endowments $15,543. 

—In the Superior Court at Baltimore the case of William P. White 
against the Western Assurance Company of Toronto has been decided 
in favor of the company. 

—We have received a bound copy of Part II. of the 1886 report of the 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. It includes life, casualty 
and guarantee insurance. 

—It is announced that the Northwestern Fire and Marine of Portland, 


Ore., has “filed supplemental articles of incorporation increasing its 
tapital stock to $800,000.” 


—The home office Statement of the Transatlantic Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hamburg for last year shows cash assets of $1,251,296, and a net 
surplus of $276,167, being an increase of $58,634 in assets and $61,956 in 
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surplus. The company also holds $1,200,000 in stockholders’ notes, 
payable on demand. A dividend of twelve per cent has been declared 
to stockholders, 


—The Chicago underwriters have requested the Mayor to issue a pro- 
clamation forbidding the firing of fireworks on the Fourth of July. He 
will in all probability do so. 


—The Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Mutual Fire Insurance Company has 
elected John Bonested, president; John A. Quackenburgh, treasurer; 
Frederick Wilcox, secretary. 


—The Columbia Fire and Marine of Portland, Ore., has elected the 
following named officers: President, F. Dekum; vice-president, W. K. 
Smith ; secretary, John A. Child. 


—The second dinner of the Life Insurance Association took place on 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel Brunswick, New York. The members at- 
tended in force with some few invited guests. 


—Arthur W. Toby of Philadelphia has withdrawn from the firm of 
S:uart & Toby, and opened an office at 149 South Fourth street, in that 
city, for the transaction of a general insurance business, 


—The New York Fire Insurance Company, Mutual Life Association 
of Kentucky, Southern Fire of New Orleans, and Manufacturers and 
Builders of New York, have recently applied for admission to Missouri. 


—Water-works will be constructed at Highland, Ill. ; Beaver Dam, 
Wis. ; Lake Geneva, Wis.; Rhinelander, Wis. ; Claremont, N. H.; 
Hummelstown, Pa. ; Calera, Ala. ; Boothbay, Me., and Mechanistown, 
Md. 


—The Kansas City (Mo.) Mutual Accident Association, John M, Offeld, 
president, and R. F. Gentry, secretary, will begin business shortly. 
This is the first accident organization formed in Missouri under the new 
law. 


—The Boston agency firm of Hutchings, Couthony & Co, of Boston has 
been dissolved. Mr. Hutchings keeps the management of the Delaware 
Mutual, while Mr. Couthony will act as agent for a number of fire and 
marine companies, 


—The Boston Board of Marine Underwriters has re-elected its old 
officers as follows: President, Isaac Sweetser; vice-president, Joseph 
W. Balch ; secretary and treasurer, George H. Folger ; assistant secretary, 
George M. Amerige. 


—The Northwestern Mutual Fire of Wahpeton, Dak., which was re- 
fused admission to Minnesota, last week served a writ of mandamus on 
Commissioner Shandrew, requiring him to appear at Morris to show 
cause why he refused the company a license to do business in the State. 


—St. Augustine, Fla., recently received a new Silsby steam fire engine, 
and has contracted for still another. At this rate St. Augustine will soon 
be thoroughly equipped with modern fire apparatus, and a repetition of 
the disastrous conflagration of this spring be rendered impossible. 


—The Detroit Merchants and Manufacturers Exchange has asked the 
Governor of Michigan to put into effect the law of 1881 providing for a 
standard fire insurance policy, and to appoint Charles Buncher, of the 
Exchange, one of the required commission of three to frame the form 
of policy. 

—Col. A. B. Gatewood of Covington, Ky., one of the best known fire 
insurance field men in the Western States, died at Milwaukee, Wis., last 
Saturday. His remains were taken to Cincinnati for burial. The funeral 
was attended by a large delegation of underwriters from Chicago, Louis- 
ville and other cities. 


—At a meeting of the executive committee of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters for Texas, held at Waco, May 18, C. M. Guinard was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the executive committee caused by the death 
of N. O. Lauve, and H. R. Parks was elected a member of the committee 
in place of John E. Barry, resigned. 


—The American Magazine is a new candidate among the monthly pub- 
lications for public favor. It bears evidence of being managed by gentle- 
men of broad views, great liberality and an abundance of enterprise. Its 
first issue in April was so replete with excellent articles and fine illustra- 
tions, treating a variety of subjects in an entertaining manner, that it at 
once took rank with the older magazines and won its way to confidence 
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upon its merits. Its subsequent issues have been fully up to the high 
standard established, and the future success of the magazine is estab- 
lished. It is handsomely printed in clear type and on fine paper, a credit 
alike to publishers and printers. 


—It is announced that Frank Lock has declined to accept the appoint- 
ment which was offered him of general manager at London of the Fire 
Insurance Association, owing to a disagreement as to terms and future 
policy, but that he will sail for England next Saturday to talk over mat- 
ters with the directors. 


—Owing to the absence of the signature of the president fo éem. of the 
Pennsylvania Senate, the new revenue bill of that State, which was before 
the Governor, cannot becomea law. In this bill was incorporated the 
reduction from three to one and one-half per cent of the tax upon the pre- 
mium receipts of foreign insurance companies, 


—Hon. Henry J. Reinmund, the retiring Ohio Insurance Superintend- 
ent, was last week entertained at dinner in Cincinnati by the under- 
writers of the city. His successor, Senator Kemp, was also present. 
The dinner is described by the Cincinnati press as having been one of 
the most elegant affairs of the kind ever given in that city. 


—The first annual report of Fire Marshal Charles W. Whitcomb of 
Boston, covering the time from November 8, 1886, to May1, 1887, has 
been fnade to the city council. The number of fires investigated in this 
period was 344. The marshal attributes to gross carelessness the origin 
of most fires, and to a desire to defraud the insurance companies a large 
proportion of those of incendiary origin. 


—At a meeting of representatives of many of the leading wholesale 
drug houses of the county at Philadelphia last week, ‘the Druggists 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company was organized, with Robert Shoemaker 
and Edward A. Hance, both of Philadelphia, as president and secretary 
respectively. The company will have a guarantee fund of $100,000, and 
risks amounting to over $700,000 have already been offered. 


—A dispatch from Berlin reports that during a circus performance at 
Neschen on June 5 part of the roof of the building was carried away by 
the wind. The hanging lamps broke and the burning oil poured down 
upon the heads of the audience, which numbered about 2000. A panic 
followed, one of the walls fell in, the building collapsed, a large number 
of persons were burned and trampled to death and about 300 others more 
or less injured. 


—An excellent portrait of Stephen Ball, secretary of the Hartford Life and 
Annuity Insurance Company, was published in the last number of The 
Safety Fund Advocate. No man has worked harder in the interest of the 
Hartford Life, nor has accomplished more for the company, than Mr. Ball. 
At the age of forty-seven, he has been an officer of the company for twenty 
years. Mr. Ball has been an enthusiastic promoter and supporter of the 
safety fund system intreduced by the Hartford Life in 1880. 


—lIn 1885, a mill at Neustadt, Germany, was burned to the ground, and 
the miller’s family were taken out as charred bodies from the ashes. At 
the time it was supposed to have been an accident. The servant of a baker 
in Kirchfarnbach has, however, made a deathbed confession, in which he 
states that he went with the baker to the mill at night and that they killed 
the miller and his wife, and set fire to the building to conceal the deed. 
The cause of the crime was that the baker was heavily indebted to the 
miller, who was pressing his claim. The baker and his wife were ar- 
rested. 


—The Industriai Life and Accident of Baltimore, which began busi- 
ness in January, suspended operations last week. The public will lose 
nothing, the paid-up capital of $100,000 being deposited for the security 
of the payment of losses. While a number of prominent business men 
were stockholders in the company, and the organization seemed to have 
been perfected under favorable corditions, it evidently died from lack of 
practical insurance knowledge and ability in the management. A man 
may run a hotel successfully, but not be able to manage an insurance 
company. 

—There was a little fire at Martinez the other day, says The San Fran- 
cisco Coast Review. When the blaze was about extinguished with diffi- 
culty and buckets, one of the townsmen exclaimed: ‘‘ What durned fools 
we are, boys, not to think of our hook and ladder outfit!” The town 
had but recently provided itself with hooks and ladders and buckets, but, 
in the general excitement, this fact was overlooked. Fearing a fresh 
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outbreak, or anxious to display the new fire apparatus, the Volunteer 
men ran to the hook and ladder house. It was safely locked, 
key could not be found! Forcing an entrance, at last, the truck 
covered to be out of order and all the appliances were theref 
cally useless. This is a fair specimen of that village fire prot 
which the villagers base a demand for lower insurance rates, 
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—At Chicago, Louise Lund, adminis‘rator, has obtained & verdict fo, 
$3000 against the Supreme Council, Royal Arcanum. Charles L.A 
a brother of Mrs. Lund, entered the Royal Arcanum ina Milwaukee iy 
1884. He died from the effects of a fall, and the order refused to Pay the 
$3000 insurance policy, claiming his death was hastened by cerebro sping! 
meningitis, which disease they claimed he concealed from the medical 
examiner. Witnesses were produced on the trial who testified that the 
medical examiner was told of the disease, but gave it as his opinion thy 
Avery had recovered. 


— The water supply of the various European capitals affords Some very 
interesting facts, not the least notable of which is that Rome heads the lig, 
with her 204,000,000 litres of pure water—a litre being a little more thy 
one and three-fourths pints—every twenty-four hours ; and as ber popula. 
tion is 345,036, every inhabitant can thus dispose of nearly 600 litres per day, 
London comes next, for every one of whose population of rising 4,000.0» 
there are 300 litres daily. Paris takes the third place, her population 
amounting to 2,240,124, and each inhabitant having for alimentary pur. 
poses 58 litres per day, and for secondary uses 169, or a total of 227, 
Berlin has 1,302,283 inhabitants, for each of whom there are 140 litres 
daily ; Vienna, 770,172 inhabitants, with 100 litres each per day ; Naples, 
403,172, with 200 litres, and Turin, 278,598, with go litres a head evey 
wenty-four hours. 


—It was announced on Thursday last that Frank Lock of Roome & Loc, 
the American managers of the Fire Insurance Association of London, ba 
been appointed general manager of the company in place of the late Mr, 
Clirehugh. The appointment is a most judicious one for the company, and 
a well-deserved compliment to Mr. Lock. In this connection The Argusol 
Chicago says: ‘‘ By cable, just as we go to press, we learn that Theo, W. 
Letton has been appointed United States manager of the Fire Insurance 
Association of England. This company has determined to makea su 
cess of the business, not only at home, but in this country, and to this 
end this new appointment is an excellent one. We understand that the 
headquarters of the United States branch will be in Chicago ; another 
good move. With large assets and resources and with a most excellent 
directory in London, composed of leading men, and with Mr. Letton at 
the head of affairs in this country, we are confident that everything is most 
favorable for the fortunes of the Fire Insurance Association.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES, 

—A. Du Mont, agent for the Providence- Washington, at Mobile, Ala. 

—F. L. Fisher, agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Midway, Mais. 

—A. C. Monroe, agent for the Mercantile of Cleveland, at Worcester, Mass. 

—James Goodman & Co., agents for the Anglo-Nevada, at Boston, Mass. 

—S. M. Moore & Co., second agents at Chicago cf the Providence-Washingtn 

—Westgate & Johnson, sub-agents for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Boston, Mas. 

—Miller, Cary & Co., agents for the Commonwealth of New York, at Cit 
cinnati. 


—Whitaker & Whitney, agents for the British America, at Detroit, succeeding 
James A. Jones. 

—James A. Miller & Co., sole Chicago agents of the Queen Insurance Com 
pany of Liverpool. 

—T. W. Letton of Chicago, United States manager of the Fire Insurance As 
sociation of London. 

—William L. Tete, agent for the Transatlantic of Hamburg, at Philadelphia, 
succeeding Charles Tredick. 

—N. W. Norcross & Co., agents for the Merchants of Newark, at Lowel, 
Mass., succeeding E. M. Tucke. 

—Langhoff & Holscher, agents for the Phcenix of London, at New Orleas 
succeeding H. W. Turner, deccased. 


—W. P. Lucas of Oil City, special agent and adjuster of the Guardian of Lor 
don, for Middle and Western Pennsylvania. 


